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failure of these attempts leads to the recommendation of a 
scheme of unsectarian moral instruction. All the remaining 
lectures of the course are designed to develop the scheme in de- 
tail. The example of the method to be followed, given in the 
introduction, is very brief, and taken in an isolated way has 
proved to be misleading. I must, however, refer to the whole 
course for my answer to the criticism. The points that lying 
should be corrected by the positive training of the imagina- 
tion, and that the school should offer a healthy moral atmos- 
phere, which are mentioned above as objections, are really 
included in the proposed scheme, and receive considerable 
attention. The question how far moral evil should be dis- 
cussed with the young also receives notice. 

Felix Adler. 

[The course of sixteen lectures referred to above, which 
was delivered before the School of Applied Ethics at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., in July and August, 189 1, is now in press. 
The titles of the lectures are : (a) Introductory : The Problem 
of Unsectarian Moral Instruction ; The Efficient Motives of 
Good Conduct; Opportunities for Moral Training in the Daily 
School; The Classification of Duties; The Moral Outfit of 
Children on Entering School, {b) Primary Course : The Use 
of Fairy Tales ; The Use of Fables ; Supplementary Remarks 
on Fables; Selected Stories from the Bible; The Odyssey 
and the Iliad, (c) Grammar Course : The Duties of Acquiring 
Knowledge; Duties which Relate to the Physical Life and the 
Feelings; Filial and Fraternal Duties; Justice and Charity; 
Elements of Civic Duty; The Use of Proverbs and Speeches ; 
Individualization of Moral Teaching. Dr. Adler's article on 
The Influence of Manual Training on Character, published in 
the Ethical Record of January, 1889, will be reprinted as a 
supplement. D. Appleton & Co., New York, publishers. — 
Man. Ed.] 

the manchester labor church. 

Since the time when the notice of the above movement 
was written for the January number of this Journal, the Labor 
Church has made considerable progress. Mr. Trevor has 
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given up the other work in which he was previously engaged, 
with the view of devoting his energies entirely to the service 
of the new Church ; and a monthly paper, entitled The Labor 
Prophet, has been started to serve as its organ. The first 
number of this paper, which appeared in January, contains a 
brief statement of the ideas underlying the new movement, 
several items of news with regard to events in the world of 
labor, an unpublished letter by Mazzini, a New Year's Hymn, 
and three short articles by Mr. Trevor, Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, 
and Mr. Tom Mann. Mr. Mann's article is an interesting 
treatment of the question, Is the Labor Movement inspired 
with an ethical principle ? He insists that this movement is 
altruistic, having for its basis the idea of the brotherhood of 
man. Mr. Wicksteed's article is an answer to the question, 
Is the Labor Church a Class Church ? He replies that it is 
not so : for, though it is true that it concerns itself primarily 
with the betterment of the condition of a particular class of 
society, this betterment is, in reality, required in the interests 
of the whole society. No society, he urges, can be in a 
wholesome condition in which there is any class occupied 
exclusively with the means of living, rather than with life 
itself: and he holds that, under present conditions, this tends 
to be the case with the laboring-class as such. He says, — 

" We claim a fair share of life for those who do a fair share of labor, and de- 
mand that the ' classes' shall no longer be content to take for themselves all that 
is important, all that matters, and leave nothing to society itself [i.e., I suppose, 
to the larger fortiori of society] except the toil and labor necessary for this 
life, but insignificant without it. " 

What he means by this is more fully explained as follows, — 

" We must distinguish, in all things, between that which is most necessary and 
that which is most important. What is most necessary to the life of every man 
is that he should have air to breathe, food and drink, clothes and shelter, for 
without these he cannot live at all. But what is most important is the exercise 
of his human faculties, — knowledge, enjoyment, fellowship, love, active inter- 
change of thought and feeling with man, joyful communion with nature and with 
God. If he has none of these, and secures none of them to others, then it is 
of no importance for him to be alive. Therefore we have to pay attention, first, 
to necessary things which have no importance in themselves, and are only the 
means of life, and then to life itself. Now, if one set of men are producing the 
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means of life, and another set of men are living, we have a state of slavery in 
which the worker has not his fair share of life, and the man who has a rich life 
does not do his fair share of work {i.e., I suppose, his fair share of toil, — of work 
which is not in itself an end, as some work seems to be]. So, when we think 
of the world as it ought to be, when there shall be no more slavery, we begin by 
thinking of every one (except the weak, the miniature, and the ailing) as doing 
work enough to provide the means for his own living ; and then we think of 
him as living a full life, in fellowship with his fellow-workers and his fellow- 
livers. To strive for this is not to fight for a class, but to fight against classes 
on behalf of society itself." 

I confess there is in this on the whole admirably lucid 
statement one point which seems to me to require to be 
more fully cleared up. Mr. Wicksteed says that in an ideal 
society every normal person would " do work enough to pro- 
vide the means for his own living." Does he mean by this 
simply that every one would do work enough to provide the 
means of supporting his actual physical existence ? Or does 
he mean that every one would do work enough to support 
the kind of life which he actually lives ? Also, does he mean 
to exclude from the conception of " work" all work which 
may be regarded as in itself an end, such as the work of an 
artist ? Does he mean, for instance, that in an ideal society 
Shakespeare would have been required to provide, by some 
irksome toil, for the support of his own physical existence, 
in addition to the production of his plays, — which we may 
suppose to have been a pure enjoyment? Or does he also 
mean that Shakespeare would have been required to provide 
the means of carrying on the life which he actually lived, — 
i.e., the means of getting his works printed, exhibited on the 
stage, etc. ? Or does he merely mean that the writing of the 
plays might be regarded as an equivalent for the toil neces- 
sary to provide these things ? Apart from this point, how- 
ever, which seems to me to require some further elucidation, 
I think Mr. Wicksteed has made it apparent that the Labor 
movement, as conceived by him, is not a movement in the 
interests of one class as opposed to others, but in the interests 
of society as a whole. This point is further illustrated in Mr. 
Trevor's paper on " Commercial Slavery," in which he objects 
to the phrase " Wage Slavery," as not sufficiently covering 
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the evils of our modern commercial life, and points out that 
in many respects the life of a worker for profit is often sub- 
ject to conditions of slavery " almost as real and galling" as 
those of workers for wages. He urges, therefore, that the 
wage-earner ought " to welcome the ' bourgeois' as a comrade 
in arms." Evidently what the Labor Church aims at is the 
establishment of better conditions of social life generally ; and 
the name " Labor Church" seems to be adopted merely be- 
cause it is the condition of the laboring class that is specially 
in need of improvement. Mr. Trevor himself says explicitly 
that he sees no means of introducing the required improve- 
ment except by socialism. This appears, indeed, to be the 
view generally adopted by those who are taking an active 
part in the work of the Labor Church. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
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